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will. It was necessary to construct a ramp from the floe to the lead
ice, a drop of six feet. This we did by dragging in heavy blocks of
ice for a foundation, filling in around these with smaller lumps, then
levelling it with fine ice, which we broke up with our tools, and
finally shovelling on a good Surface of snow, which we packed down
and allowed to freeze. It took us two days to build the ramp and
level off fifteen hundred feet of lead ice ahead.

Meanwhile, that first night we established a new practice. It
occurred to us that temporary leads, large enough for a take-off,
might be opening at night, when we were asleep, closing again
before morning. We could not bear the thought of even the possi-
bility of such a tragedy, so we established a night patrol. Each man
took his turn, ski-ing round and round our floe, watching for open
water.

At 5 pjn. on June 2 we were ready for the start. We had our
ship fuelled, and all our supplies were aboard. I will not say we
were excited or that our hearts beat high with anticipation, for that
would not be true. A sort of blessed apathy had seized us, as, I
have since discovered, it always seizes men under strain in polar
regions, and we accepted everything with indifference, the good
with the bad.

Methodically we took our places in the N 25. Amundsen had the
observer's seat. Riiser-Larsen and Dietrichson were in the pilot's
cockpit. I stayed with Feucht and Omdal in the engine gondola. It
was Riiser-Larsen's plan to hit the head of the ramp fast and drop
down to the lead at high speed, since then there would be less
danger of the new ice breaking under us; but with its load aboard
and having to mash down three-foot snow, the plane could only
crawl under full power. We slid down the ramp, but the ship's
narrow nose, with nearly four tons of weight behind it, simply
sagged through the eight-inch ice-. Riiser-Larsen opened die engines
wide, hoping she'd climb out, but we only broke a channel.

When we had moved about three thousand feet in this fashion,
Riiser-Larsen gave up and shut off the power, and we prepared to
spend the night in the lead. It was Amundsen's turn at the outside
patrol. Hours kter we were awakened by pounding on the hull and
Amundsen's voice yelling that the plane was being crushed. I could
plainly hear the grinding of ice against the metal sides. We jumped